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PSYCHOMETRIC SCATTER AMONG 
MENTALLY RETARDED 
AND NORMAL CHILDREN 





Research Department 


ai — The Training School 
GEORGE SATTER, Ph.D. Faukel tle ioe 


INTRODUCTION 

Psychometric scatter, particularly variability of successes across 
the items of the Stanford-Binet, has been the subject matter of investi- 
gation in a number of researches with the mentally retarded. As early 
as 1919, Doll (3) pointed out that one can expect more “scattering” 
among the mentally retarded than among normals and that a measure 
of this characteristic of a test performance might be used in diagnosing 
cases of borderline mental retardation. More recent investigators, e. g.. 
Berko (1,2) and Riggs (4), have been concerned with scatter as a 
diagnostic aid in discriminating between the “brain-injured” child and 
the familial defective and with the problem of using scatter measures 
in the prediction of future mental development. Characteristically, in 
these studies, the favored instrument has been the Stanford-Binet, and 
the favored procedure, comparisons between known groups of mental 
defectives. The reliability of the measures used, their correlation with 
other measures of intra-test variability and their predictive value have, 
characteristically, been left uninvestigated. 


The present report is the first of two articles concerned with intra- 
test variability among mentally retarded and normal children of similar 
mental ages who are participating in a three year developmental study.” 
These children are being given a rather elaborate battery of psychologi- 
cal tests at six-months’ intervals and at the same time their school, 
vocational and social accomplishments are assessed. We have taken re- 
sults from four of the measures given at the first testing session, 
quantified intra-subtest variability and tested these measures for their 
ability to discriminate between mental defectives of differing etiologies. 
These findings are the subject matter of the present article. The predic- 
tive value of scatter measures and their reliability will be investigated 
from data supplied by later test administrations to the same groups. 


* This project is receiving partial support from the United States Public Health Service. 
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on the California Achievement Tests, the range of grade scores over 
reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, 


arithmetic fundamentals and spelling. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Differences between the mean scatter scores of the four groups on 
the four tests are presented in Table 2 and the results of evaluating 
them statistically, in Table 3. Inspection of Table 2 will reveal, in gene- 
ral, that the mentally retarded groups show greater across-test varia- 
hility than do the members of the normal groups of comparable mental 
age. The principal exception to this generalization being the Familials 


on the Chicago Test of Primary Mental Abilities. 


Table 2 
Means and Standard Deviations of Scatter Scores 
Earned by Mentally Retarded and Normal Children 


GROUP 
Organics 
M SI 


. 


Normals Familials Unexplained 
TEST M SD M SD M SD 





Stanford-Binet L 13.6 7.95 23.1 2780 234 13.90 31.6 22.00 
Social Maturity Scale 19.0 10.65 32.2 17.96 33.6 18.50 29.3 24.10 
1.7 
2] 


Primary Mental Abilities 2.1 80 ef 2.3 76 2.0 61 
California Achievement 1.6 .66 : 83 2.4 95 22 10 


Table 3 
t-Ratios* Evaluating Differences between Groups 
in Mean Scatter Scores 


Group 


Group Test Normals Familials Unexplained Organics 
Familials Binet, L 1.55 
Social Scale 3.00* * 
PMA 2.13" 
Calif. Ach. 231 
Unexplained Binet, L ye ag 45 
Social Seale 3.%3°° 26 
PMA 84 2.96** 
Calif. Ach. 1.91 11 
Organics Binet, L 3.70* * 1.13 1.48 
Social Seale 1.88 46 67 
PMA 58 1.80 1.51 





Calif. Ach. y i 18 ion 


* Significant at .05 level; ** .01. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS 

The subjects are three groups of mentally retarded boys and one 
of normals. The members of the mentally retarded groups are part of 
The Training School population and represent the residual of a careful 
screening. Selection of these individuals and their classification into one 
of three etiologic categories was accomplished by systematically review- 
ing medical and family histories and by supplementing these data with 
those supplied by EEG examination and by social worker investigation 
of family status. The final assignment was accomplished by applying 
the classification principles of Riggs and Rain (5). 


The normals are boys in the lower elementary grades of a local 
public school; the socio-economic status of their families is roughly 
equivalent to that of the families of the retarded children. In addition, 
the members of the four groups of children have been matched on the 
basis of mental age. The children of the three retarded groups are of 
similar chronological age and have been in residence at The Training 
School for approximately the same length of time and, in general, are 
engaging in the same kinds of training activities. The basic matching 


data are presented in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of Chronological Ages, 
Mental Ages and 1.Q.’s of the Four Samples 





Group N Chronological Age Mental Age 1.Q. 
SD M SD M SD 
Normals 25 7.0 1.21 7.8 1.15 112.6 13.66 
Familials 23 13.3 231 ym 1.94 58.7 10.99 
Unexplained 21 13.5 2.22 7.4 1.23 56.5 9.99 
Organics 24 13.0 2.47 ia 1.71 58.3 10.63 





The Stanford-Binet, (Form L), The Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale, Chicago Test of Primary Mental Abilities (For ages 5 to 7) and 
the California Achievement Tests (Primary Form BB) were part of the 
battery administered to the four groups and these supply the data used 
in the analysis of scatter. On the Binet and the Social Scale, “scatter 
scores” were computed by arbitrarily assigning a value of zero to 
successes at the basal age level and values of 1, 2. 3, etc., to successes 
at the higher age levels; on the Chicago Test of Primary Mental Abili- 


ties, the range of mental ages earned on the five subtests was used and 
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and have been subjected to similar school learning experiences; this 
situation for the mentally retarded resident in an institution is, of 
course, entirely different. The most that can be said from available data 
is that there are differences in cross-test variability between Normals 
and retarded and that these differences may reflect a variety of causes; 
among these may be social and school experience, extent to which in- 
dividuation of skill has taken place, as well as any of a variety of spe- 
cial psychological and physical disabilities. 


Table 5 
Correlations between Chronological and Mental Ages 
with the four Scatter Measures 














Chronological Age Mental Age 
Measure Narmal Ment. Ret. Measure Normal Ment. Ret. 
Binet L af | 42 Binet L. 63 49 
Social Scale 71 42 Soctal Scale 62 36 
PMA 21 —00 PMA 12 —13 


Calif. Ach. 07 27 ~=Calif. Ach. —18 31 





One further finding may be pointed out and this concerns itself 
with scatter across the sub-tests of The Chicago Test of Primary Mental 
Abilities. On this instrument, the pattern of scatter scores across the 
four groups is pronouncedly different from that on the other three 
measures. Perhaps this is related to the internal characteristics of this 
instrument and to the manner in which the instrument was originally 
constructed. At any rate, here the Unexplained, Organics and Normals 
earn approximately the same scatter scores and the Familials, values 
which are considerably lower. This particular measure differentiates 
the Familial not only from the Normal, but from the other two retarded 
groups as well and it would appear that on “psychologically pure” 
tests the Familials show less variability in their profiles of scores than 
one would expect from such an instrument. The low scatter among the 
Familials means, of course, that in this group the inter-correlation be- 
tween the subtests of the PMA are higher than for the members of the 
other groups; among the Familials the correlations have an average 
value of .77 (range from .65 to .84) while among the Normals, in con- 
trast, the average value is .46 (range from .29 to .64). This finding 
would appear to support the hypothesis, and the finding on the Binet 
scatter is not inconsistent, that the development of the Familials is 
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On the Binet, the Normals show less scatter than the members of 
the retarded groups; the Familials and the Unexplained score closest 
to the Normals and the Organics are furtherest removed. Only the dif- 
ferences between the Normals and the Unexplained-Organic groups 
attain statistical significance however. These findings substantiate the 
observation made by Doll (3) when he compared the performances of 
normal and the mentally retarded children on the 1916 Binet and they 
support the findings of Berko (2) and Riggs (5) in their observation 
that brain-damaged children show greater across-test scatter than do 
those of familial origin. The differences found here between Familials 
and Organics are hardly pronounced enough to provide more than a 
supplementary diagnostic sign. 

Similar trends in the differences between the Normals and the men- 
tally retarded are found on the Vineland Social Maturity Scale and the 
California Achievement battery. Here, however, there are no differences 
between the retarded groups. While on three of the four measures the 
pattern of scatter of differences is consistent, this consistency is not re- 
flected in the inter-correlations between the four measures of scatter. 
The inter-correlations are quite low (See Table 4) tending to cluster 
about zero. It would appear, then, that the mentally retarded consist- 
ently show greater variability in their patterns of test scores but that 





Table 4 
Inter-correlations between the Four Scatter Measures 
OO —“—  . - 

a Test Group Binet L Soc. Scale PMA Calif. 
Social Scale Normals 23 

Ment. Ret. 13 
PMA Normals —§] 30 

Ment. Ret. —20 01 
Calif. Ach. Normals —24 —29 —05 


Ment. Ret. 33 06 09 


this variability results from the operation of different factors from one 
test to another. In the case of the Stanford-Binet and perhaps the Social 
Scale, differences between Normals and the retarded in their variability 
may reflect differences in the heterogeniety of the ages (and conse- 
quently experiences) of the two groups (see Tables 1 and 5) and this 
heterogeniety is reflected in greater cross-test variability. On the Cali- 
fornia Achievement battery, however, the low scatter among Normals 
may simply mirror the fact that the children come from a single school 
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characterized by lack of, or delay in, individuation of skills. Here per- 


haps, is another parameter which further research may find differen- 


tiates the familial defective from the child with special disabilities or 


the one falling in the “brain-injured” class. 


SUMMARY 


In this investigation, scatter scores on the Stanford-Binet, The 


Vineland Social Maturity Scale, The Chicago Test of Primary Mental 


Abilities and the Catifornia Achievement Tesis are compared for three 
A bilit 1 the Catif Ach t7 pared for tl 


groups of mentally retarded children and for a eroup of normals of 


similar mental age. The results were as follows: 


1. On all measures, excepting the PMA, the mentally retarded 


showed more scatter than the Normals. 


2. On the Binet, Familials show less scatter than do Organics. but 


this difference fails to attain statistical significance. 


3. The four measures of scatter are relatively independent suggest- 
ing that different factors are responsible for generating scatter 


from one test to another. 


4. Data from the PMA, partially supported by those from the 
Stanford-Binet, suggest that among Familials individuation of 
skill has not attained the same level as it has among the nor- 
mals or the “brain-injured.” 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY 





Director, Psychological Services 

¢. EDWARD STULL, Ph.D. cee 

THE ORIENTATION 

It is fortunate that the topic, The Psychological Aspects of Mental 
Deficiency, is broad in its implications for it allows one to present a 
personal orientation. The orientation that | intend to pursue is to dis- 
cuss those psychological aspects which are influential in social adjust- 
ment. In this regard, mental defectives, as a group, represent a class of 
people having difficulty adjusting in society. However, one must also 
recognize that there ure many different classes of people that also have 
difficulty in adjusting. This difficulty in adjusting is due primarily to 
some inadequacy in the individual, which prohibits him from fitting into 


the various social systems which our current society has established. 


Let me enlarge, briefly, upon the concept of social systems. Social 
systems, as we know them, include such things as the educational sys- 
tem, the money sysiem, social mores, and the various transportation 
systems of our country. These systems have developed in complexity 
in accordance with the normal, or the average, individual. In terms of 
a specific example, let us look at the educational system briefly. It is set 
up so that a child of six years of age, in the first grade, should learn to 
read simple words and sentences. Further on, a child of nine, in the 
fourth grade, should learn something about division and arithmetic. 
Still further on. a child in the 9th or 10th grade, in high school, should 
learn more abstract subjects such as algebra. This educational system, 
as well as other social systems, make demands on individuals and are 
arranged in difficulty so that the normal, or average, individual has no 
great difficulty in adjusting to them. 

The above article, “The Psychological Aspects of Mental Deficiency,” was 
presented as a paper by Dr. Stull at a seminar at Southbury Training School 


earlier this year. Dr. Stull was formerly on the psychological staff of The Training 
School at Vineland. 
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However, many people do. When this occurs, one is faced with a 
diagnostic problem designed to answer the question “Why is this par- 
ticular individual having difficulty in adjusting?” Usually the answer 
is “the individual.” In order to find the answer it is necessary to look 
at, and into, the individual. However, the individual is a complex piece 
of human machinery. Although almost daily we hear of the strides 
which science is making in understanding people and their behavior, 
science itself has not yet progressed to the point where one can put an 
individual in front of a machine and get all of the answers which ac- 
count for his adjustment problem. It is possible to do this with part of 
an individual, such as X-raying for broken bones. However. the factors 
involved in social adjustment, or in the social sciences, are much more 
complex and not nearly so easily measured. 

We have, I believe, reached a point where we can arbitrarily divide 
an individual into three areas for purposes of analysis and discussion. 
These three areas are: physical, intellectual, and emotional. These, then, 
are the areas of an individual which comprise his basic equipment 
which in turn permits, inhibits, or precludes his social adjustment in 
the various social systems. These are the areas which enable an indi- 
vidual to play a certain part in society, ranging from that of complete 
dependency to that of independent living. In this regard, we would ex- 
‘pect an individual with no inadequacy in any of these three areas to 
make normal progress and to assume a normal adjustment role in so- 
ciety. However, the individual with deficiencies, or inadequacies in one, 
two, or three of these areas, may have an inadequate social adjustment. 
I say “may have” for the seriousness of his adjustment problem will 
depend on the degree of his deficiency or inadequacy in any of the re- 
lated areas of basic equipment. Let me cite some examples in this 
regard. All of these cases to be cited are hypothetically conceived. but 
could easily be found in reality situations. 


THE ORIENTATION IN PRACTICE 

Let us look at the case of John. Examination in the physical area 
reveals that all physiological systems and structures are healthy and 
sound. Intellectually, he is able to remember things, grasp things, to 
understand relationships, and to progress with the average boy and 
girl. The emotional area finds him to be a stable individual who is warm 
in his relationships with people. An analysis yielding results such as 
this would indicate that we have here a normal boy, who should have 
no adjustment problems. 
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A second example, James, has somewhat different findings. In 
James, a physical examination yields serious deficiency or anomaly in 
the central nervous system, which has resulted in paralysis of both arms 
and legs. Intellectually, he has developed at a normal rate, and emo- 
tionally he is regarded as a stable and warm individual. However, it is 
likely that James will have difficulty in adjusting in the social system 
due to the inadequacy and resulting limitations in the physical area. 

A third boy, Jack, may yield the following results: The physical 
area is sound and healthy. The intellectual area shows considerable 
slowness in development, difficulty in understanding things, difficulty 
in remembering things, and difficulty in perceiving what might be con- 
sidered to be easy relationships. The emotional area indicates him to be 
a stable and warm individual. Again, when we look for the reason for 
the social adjustment problem which Jack has, the finger is pointed 
directly to the inadequacy in the intellectual area. 

Peter, a fourth boy, may yield results in the physical area which 
are sound. The intellectual area indicates that there has been normal 
development. The emotional area shows an unstable. aggressive, impul- 
sive-acting individual who has little regard for the feelings of other 
people. Peter’s difficulty in adjusting, then, would be due to the inade- 
quacy in the emotional area. | 

In considering Paul. the fifth boy, suppose him to be inadequate 
in all three areas. The physical area has the serious deficiency in the 
central nervous system resulting in paralysis of both arms and legs. 
The intellectual area finds him slow in development, difficulty in under- 
standing things, difficulty in remembering things, and difficulty in per- 
ceiving simple relationships. The emotional area finds him to be an 
unstable, aggressive, impulsive individual who has little regard for the 
feelings of other people. Paul represents the individual with multiple 
handicaps and as such will have considerable difficulty in adjusting. 


MENTAL DEFECTIVES AS SEEN IN THIS ORIENTATION 

This is the conceptual orientation that | am proposing to use to 
evaluate and to discuss mental defectives. This broad analysis is most 
necessary, as mental defectives are just as complex as any group or 
class of people having problems adjusting to the various social systems 
in our society. Almost by definition, mental defectives are inadequate 
in the intellectual area. However, the degree of inadequacy in the in- 
tellectual area is a wide one and varies from one mental defective to 
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that of another. In addition, there is just as wide a variety of charac- 
teristics in the physical and emotional areas which also play a most 
important part in aiding or inhibiting the mental defective’s adjustment 
in the various social systems. A recognition of the various degrees of 
inadequacy in mental defectives makes general statements about them 
very hazardous. This difficulty can be overcome somewhat by dividing 
the mental defective population into two large groupings. These groups 
would be known as the Familial mental defectives, and the Non-Familial 
mental defectives. 


THE FAMILIAL MENTAL DEFECTIVE 
The familial mental defective represents that group which is at the 
low end of the normal curve of intelligence and whose parents and 
brothers and sisters have a similar intellectual level. The list of charac- 
teristics which IT am assigning to the various areas of this group is not 
an exhaustive one, but is sufficiently detailed to give us some idea as to 
their makeup. 


In the physical area, we find that physically this group is usually 
sound, barring accidents. They are usually normal in appearance. 
Physical coordination is usually good. Their early development may be 


somewhat retarded. 


In the intellectual area, they represent the low end of the normal 
range, and usually fall into the classification of High Grade mental de- 
fectives. They are relatively better on performance or working with 
pheir hands than on verbal tasks such as reading or writing. Their level 
of abstraction or conceptualization is on a simple level. Although at 
times they may show what we would consider to be poor judgment, their 
thinking is relatively free from peculiarities of thought processes. 


In the emotional area, we find that they are reasonably stable in- 
dividuals. They do show the results, oftentimes, of suffering from a lack 
of a warm and comforting emotional experience as a child. Along with 
feelings of insecurity and inadequacy, this often results in feelings of 
hostility and confusion, which is directed toward society, more specifi- 
cally toward anyone who is attempting to control or modify their be- 
havior. Usually, the emotional difficulties which they do have are not 
too deep-seated, and are amenable to modification from a stable and 
understanding environment during the formative years of childhood. 
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In terms of their adjustment possibilities in society, they usually 
have sufficient basic equipment to become contributing members of so- 


ciety with supervision. 


THE NON-FAMILIAL MENTAL DEFECTIVE 

The non-familial mental defective represents that group in our de- 
fective population whose deficiency is caused by such things as Mongo- 
lism, Rh factor, birth injuries, encephalitis, and many other factors. The 
assigning of general characteristics to this group is much more hazard- 
ous than in giving characteristics for the familial group, for the non- 
familial as a group represents a much wider range in all of the three 
areas. The following characteristics certainly should be considered in 
that light. 


In the physical area, we find that there is usually a defect of some 
nature. This might include such things as cerebral palsy, glandular 
dysfunction, hydrocephaly, microcephaly, and Mongolism. In terms of 
outward appearance, there are oftentimes physical stigmata which mar 
the general appearance of the individual. Usually the motor coordina- 
tion of the non-familial mental defective is affected to the degree that 
it interferes with his performance activities. 


The intellectual area represents retardation in various degrees from 
that of our low grade population up through high grade, borderline 
and above. These individuals, when they are at a level in which they 
can manifest their ability, generally do better on verbal tasks than on 
performance tasks. In addition, there are often specific weaknesses in 
the intellectual makeup of the non-familial mental defective. They have 
particular difficulty in forming concepts and abstractions. In the same 
regard, they have difficulty in forming or in perceiving relationships. 
Oftentimes, they lack the ability to carry over an experience from one 
day to that of the following day. In addition, many such individuals 
have a short attention span. and are quite distractible. 


The emotional area also consists of a wide variation. Many of the 
non-familial mental defectives suffer from feelings of personal inade- 
quacies, often resulting from family pressures for achievement. This 
usually results in feelings of hostility and aggression toward the various 
members of the family, which may be expressed overtly in rather de- 
vious or subtle manners. Usually these feelings are at a subconscious 
level and are not recognized by the child. In some cases, the mode of 
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expression is generalized again to all members who are attempting to 
control or modify their behavior. Oftentimes, one can find neurotic dis- 
orders in members of this group with the difficulties centering around 
various conflicts which the children have regarding their own achieve- 
ment. Psychotic disorders are also prevalent in members of this group. 
In this disorder, they are attempting to resolve their frustrations by 
developing a fantasy life and withdrawing from contact about them. 
They also manifest extremes in terms of the controls of their behavior. 
They may be relatively passive for one period of time, only to break out 
into what appears to be a psychotic, aggressive episode at another 
period of time. By nature, the non-familial mental defective is usually 
a multiple handicapped individual and as such, his basic equipment is 
usually insufficient for him to become a contributing member of society. 


THE PSEUDO-MENTAL DEFECTIVE 

In this system, one must recognize the interrelationship of the effect 
of inadequacy of one area on that of another area. For example, inade- 
quacy in the physica! area may have a resultant effect on the emotional 
area. This usually results when there is excessive brooding over the 
physical disability, which in turn has an overall upsetting effect on the 
individual himself. In a similar manner, a basic disturbance in the 
emotional area often interferes with intellectual development and intel- 
lectual achievement, causing an individual to function at an intellectual 
level much lower than that of his basic intellectual endowment. For ex- 
ample, a child with an extremely passive personality usually has difh- 
culty with the learning process. Many factors in learning require that 
an individual reach out, or become active in the process in order to 
master it. The passive individual will not allow himself to become 
engaged in any such activity, and thus has difficulty with the learning 
process. This relationship of the disturbance in the emotional area, as 
interfering with the intellectual development, leads to the concept of 
the so-called pseudo-defective individual. This name applies to those 
children whose intellectual ability is sufficient to allow them to adjust, 
but whose emotional difficulties prohibit them from making maximum 
use of the intellectual endowment. Oftentimes, this leads to a general 
functioning level which is not too unlike that of the true mental 
defective. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATION AND DIAGNOSIS 

As you probably by this time recognize, the evaluation problem, 
or the diagnostic problem entailed when one is working with something 
as complex as the human individual is a most challenging one. I plan 
to discuss it briefly, in terms of the three areas comprising the basic 
equipment. The physical area, as it should be, is evaluated by the 
physician or the medical doctor. The intellectual and emotional areas 
are evaluated by the psychologist who has certain techniques to aid him 
in this evaluation. In regard to the intellectual area, there are specific 
standardized tests such as the Stanford-Binet, the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, the Goodenough Draw-A-Man test, and others, which 
yield mental ages and intelligence quotients. These scores, along with 
analysis of the content and the behavior of the child during the exami- 
nation, aid the psychologist in the proper classification of the individual, 
as far as intelligence is concerned. The psychologist also has techniques 
to evaluate, analyze and understand the emotional makeup of the chil- 
dren. These techniques would include interview sessions, diagnostic play 
sessions, and such projective tests as the Rorschach, the Children’s Ap- 
perception Test, and the Draw-A-Person test. Oftentimes, the results of 
these techniques give important clues to psychologists to use in the 
diagnosis and in the attempts to modify the effect of the emotional prob- 
lem and the resultant behavior of the individual. I think more and more 
we are realizing that many of our mental defectives have emotional 
problems which are interfering with their training and adjustment. In 
this regard, it has been found that techniques such as psychotherapy, 
group therapy. and play therapy are effective in the overall adjustment 
of the mental defective. 

The fact that I have indicated that both physicians and psycholo- 
gists are involved in the task of evaluating, or diagnosing mental 
deficiency, indicates a need for a multi-discipline approach to this 
problem. However. this discussion has been concerned only with the 


task of evaluating and diagnosing. 


CARE AND REHABILITATION 
When the diagnostic work is completed, there begins the monu- 
mental task of rehabilitating as many mental defectives as possible back 
into society. Here are needed services of other professional disciplines 
such as education, social training, vocational counseling, along with the 
very important work of those concerned with the day-to-day living ex- 


periences of these children. 
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1955 “VINELAND DAY” ATTRACTS 
RECORD NUMBER OF GUESTS; 
RED BANK MAYOR IS SPEAKER 


By 
Mary Walsh Regan 
Vineland Times Journal Staff 
Katherine Elkus White, mayor of Red Bank and commissioner, 
vice chairman and treasurer of the New Jersey Highway Authority, 
addressed approximately 400 people Wednesday afternoon, May 18, at 
The Training School’s “Vineland Day.” This was the 12th year for 
Vineland Day, which is sponsored by the New Jersey State Federation 





of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. White, in her talk on “The Child in the Community,” said: 
“In this great country of ours we have long felt the problems of young 
people . . . the question of education has always been a concern of our 
national government.” 

She cited the expanding programs of the State Board of Child Wei- 
fare, the Brisbane Child Treatment Center, and the work of other State 
institutions, Social Security and the Crippled Children’s Fund, when 
she said: “In our own State of New Jersey, many programs on a national 


level are carried down.” 
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_ HOUR-LONG CONCERT is presented by the school band, directed by Hugh 
Kelly, as guests assemble. 
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AT HEAD TABLE (on left) Mrs. White, Mrs. Christian, Mrs. Reinhard, (on 
right) Mrs. Jacob, Mr. Graham, Mrs. Sharp, Dr. Jacob. 





LARGEST CROWD in many years views outdoor afternoon program. 
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The Red Bank Mayor told her audience that construction of schools 
and school lunch programs are often taken for granted, and added that 
the public school system in the United States dates back 176 years. 


Mrs. White stressed the importance of municipal government rec- 
reation programs that complement and coordinate programs of civic 
organizations. Such cooperation might allow club facilities to be used 
for recreation where there is no community building for it. 

In noting that $1414 million proposed for the United Nation’s in- 
ternational fund for children, the mayor said: “At every scale, at every 
level, we are recognizing the importance of young people. We are real- 
izing we are going to have to strengthen them physically and morally.” 

Her view of juvenile delinquency is: “It is not as widespread as 
we may have believed” and the antidote possibly may be good books. 

The speaker concluded by saying: “In this day and age when we 
move so fast, when our lives seem so hurried, the tempo of living in this 
country is such that we forget some of the things that can be done in a 
more leisurely way.” She named a child’s creative abilities as one of 
these. She said the loving care of parents who don’t find time to give it, 


could best awaken them to their child’s needs. 
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BOYS STAGE PHYSICAL TRAINING exhibition for “Vineland Day” guests. 
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Mrs. White was recently elected to her third term as mayor of Red 
Bank and was cited for her work there in the February 1955 issue of the 


Ladies Home Journal. 


Daughter of a former ambassador to Turkey under President Wil- 
son, Mrs. White is widely traveled. She is a graduate of Vassar College. 
Her husband, Arthur J. White, is executive director of the New York 
Clothing Manufacturers Exchange. 


Mrs. White has served on many hospital, social service, and welfare 
boards and is currently vice chairman of the board of the New Jersey 
State Hospital in Marlboro. She is also a trustee of the Riverview Hos- 
pital and the Social Service Organization of Monmouth County. She is 
an active member of the Woman’s Club of her home community. 


A check for more than $4,000 was presented to The Training 
School director, Dr. Walter Jacob, by Mrs. Winfred F. Reinhard, wel- 
fare chairman of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


TELEBINOCULAR 
Presentation of a telebinocular. an instrument used to check vision, 
was a gift to The Training School from the Junior Woman’s Club of 
Little Silver, who undertook this as a special project. The president of 
the club, Mrs. William T. Koch, made the presentation. The Little Sil- 
ver Club contributed more than $100 to the Federation check received 
by Dr. Jacob. 


Among the State Federation officers present were Mrs. Wilson Y. 
Christian, president: Mrs. C. Howard Sanborn, northern vice president; 


and Mrs. Ralph S. Doubleday, treasurer. 


In the morning, guests heard a band concert and were taken on 
tours of the grounds and buildings. The afternoon program opened with 
a luncheon on The Training School lawn, followed by an “All Nations 
Review” in dance and song, given by Training School children. The 
review was under the direction of Dr. Harold A. Delp, coordinator of 
educational activities and his staff. A physical training exhibition, musi- 


cal playlet, and an all-school rhythm band were some of its features. 


The afternoon welcome was given by Daniel F. Graham, Training 
School superintendent. Dr. Mortimer Garrison, chief psychologist, spoke 
at the opening of the Federation’s part of the program. He introduced 


Mrs. Reinhard, who presided. 
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INTRODUCTIONS 


Mrs. Reinhard introduced Bayard L. England, president of the At- 
lantic City Electric Co. and president of the school’s Board of Trustees. 
Also introduced were Mrs. Sanborn, Mrs. Thelma Parkinson Sharp, 
chairman of the Vineland Day last year, and Mrs. John P. Kerrigan, of 
Merchantville, who is next year’s chairman. 

Hostesses from the Vineland Woman’s Club were Mrs. John Buckel- 
camp, 1955 Vineland Day chairman; Mrs. James Beck, president of the 
club; Mrs. William Collins, Mrs. Howard M. Down, Mrs. Arthur Bran- 
son, Miss Elsie Koenig, Mrs. Raymond Pleis, Mrs. George Schelder, 
Mrs. Fred Lonzetta, Mrs. Arne E. Bernard, Mrs. Jesse T. Morie and 
Mrs. Thelma Parkinson Sharp. 

Wallsholm Club hostesses were Mrs. Howard R. Ahlquist, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Jesse S. Morie, Sr., Mrs. William Russ and Mrs. William 


Brockhausen. 


NEW PET AREA IS UNDERWAY 


Construction of 2 new pet area, at the rear of Robison Cottage, is 





now underway under the general supervision of Clifford P. Lockyer, 
supervisor of cottage life. 

Seventy poles for fencing have already been erected and wires are 
heing put in place for 20 modern kennels. A park will divide the two 
rows of kennels. A number of the boys have started planting flower gar- 
dens which will be lined with Norway spruce trees, donated by William 
Davies, of Mays Landing. 

In addition to the always-popular dogs, Mr. Lockyer says the per- 


‘ 


manent “residents” of the pet area will include cats, rabbits, and some 
ducks. The school’s fancy poultry division will also be moved to the 
new site when it is completed. 

It is planned to develop the pet area project along the lines of a 
“Boys Town” with a clubhouse which will serve as a Town Hall. The 
hoys will elect their own mayor and appoint maintenance workers and 
street cleaners to insure proper care of the area. AJl work on this pro- 
ject is being enthusiastically carried out by the youngsters, under the 
personal direction of John H. Stahl, boys’ counselor. Each member will 
be enrolled in a 4-H Club. and leaders of the organization will make 
frequent visits to instruct the children in the proper care of the pets. 
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GIFT OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


A gift of musical instruments, custom-built music stands, and 





orchestra music was presented recently to The Training School by “The 
Shipmates,” former Vineland band group well known in this area some 
years ago. 

Francis Fenimore of Florida, former Vineland director of the 
organization, and Clarence Howe, assistant director, made the presen- 
tation to Dr. Walter Jacob, director of The Training School, and to 
Hugh Kelly, the school’s band leader. Two evenings later, seven mem- 


bers of “The Shipmates” organization still living in this area, gathered 
at The Training School for a brief reunion (see cut). 


Instruments given to the school, for use of the children, included a 
mando-bass, a mando-cello, and a mandolin, as well as a dozen hand- 
some music stands and scores of orchestrations. 
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MUSICAL GIFT. Clarence Howe and Francis Fenimore, members of the for- 
mer “Shipmates” Club, deliver musical instruments, music stands, and orchestra 
music to Hugh Kelly, band leader, and Dr. Walter Jacob, director of The Training 
School, for use of the children. 
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Organized in 1933 as a veteran’s musical group of eight members, 
the Shipmates gradually grew to a membership of twenty by 1937. They 
were Francis Fenimore, Clarence Howe, Leo Uibel, Geoffrey Scheer, 
Adeline Clark, J. Fenimore, Helen Walker, Flossie Ritter, Warren 
Maytrott, Jr., Jeannette Larrabee, Ed Swenlin, R. H. White, Paul Cun- 
diff, Reggie Aldrich, Robert Black, Harry Benvenuti, Kenneth Pullman, 


George Becker, Earl Karlberg, and Raymond Gage, Jr. 


The music stands were designed and presented to the original band 
by Harold Lamb, of Vineland, in memory of his son, Harold Lamb, Jr. 


WITH THE CHILDREN, holding the instruments, are Vineland members of 
the former musical organization, “The Shipmates”: Harry Benvenuti, Mrs. Ernest 
Ferrarie, Warren Maytrott, Jr., Leo Uibel, Clarence Howe, Mrs. Hugh Keene 
(Newfield), and Edwin Buckminster. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ConHen, A. K. Delinquent Boys: The culture of the gang. 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1955, 202 pp. $3.50 





The author tentatively proposes a theory of subcultures under 
which the delinquent subculture described in this book represents a 
special case. This allows him to integrate two views which in the litera- 
ture frequently appear to be in contrast, namely, the psychogenic and 
cultural-transmission models applied to the forms of human behavior. 
His views fuse these by accepting the assumption that human action 
arises from an ongoing series of efforts to solve problems and then show- 
ing how the personal frame of reference and the situation of the indi- 
vidual affects the availability and acceptability of the various solutions 


which may ideally be possible. 


After reviewing the data which any theory in this field must fit, he 
elaborates the view described above and attempts to demonstrate that 
delinquent behavior is perpetuated and elaborated in accordance with 
the theory. Here he emphasizes the importance of the child’s perception 
of his status and the possibility of vertical social mobility. If the domi- 
nant middle-class ethic is attenuated in the lives of the child’s parents 
and peers, he is less likely to identify with these norms and to make 
them his own. This merely sug;ests one difference in the socialization of 
the “middle-class” and “working-class” individual. There are many 
other associated factors which combine to produce differences in the 
individuals and in turn in the types of behavior which constitute accept- 
able solutions to their problems. This is particularly true in the handling 
of hostility. To the extent that an individual finds himself at the bottom 
of the status hierarchy and to the extent he values middle-class standards, 
he faces a problem of adjustment and is in the market for a “solution.” 


The delinquent subculture is a way of dealing with such problems of 


adjustment. “These problems are chiefly status problems; certain chil- 
dren are denied status in the respectable society because they cannot 
meet the criteria of the respectable status system. The delinquent sub- 
culture deals with these problems by providing criteria of status which 


these children can meet.” 
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The author’s approach is tentative and throughout there are calls 
for research. He deals with the deficiencies of present data and suggests 
the sorts of research which are needed. In all, this is a very stimulating 
book. It is well written and contains few, if any, typographical errors. 
In addition to the usual index, there are 15 pages of notes divided 
according to chapters. This book should be scholarly or popular. This 
reviewer has a built-in block about referring to the end of the book each 
time a footnote might be read. On the other hand. this may result in 


more general reading of this informative volume. 


DR. MORTIMER GARRISON, JR. 
Chief Psychologist 


The Training School 


NEW CLASSES IN CERAMICS 


Approximately 60 boys and girls are participating in the new 





ceramics classes which were initiated in the former store building on 
June 3. Volunteer instructor is Robert Klug of Philadelphia, who comes 
to The Training School every Saturday to conduct four classes from 
10:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. At present, the children are working with 
pre-molded objects which they are taught to underglaze and fire. Later, 
they will be instructed in pouring their own molds as well as in ele- 


mentary sculpturing. 


Mr. Klug. who generously donates his time and his own electric 
kiln for this project. became interested in The Training School through 
Clifford P. Lockyer, supervisor of cottage life, with whom he attended 
school. He first studied ceramics to help pay for piano lessons which 
later won him an award on the Horace Heidt talent scout program. He 


. 


eventually became so proficient in his ceramics “sideline” that he 
filled numerous orders for Philadelphia department stores and gift 
shops. As a medical student in Philadelphia, he has already completed 
his pre-med courses, and although he hopes to conduct classes at The 
Training School at least until September, the length of the course de- 
pends either on an expected appointment to medical school, or on a call 


from the draft board. 
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HERE AND THERE 
Dr. and Mrs. Bernard Schlanger, Mrs. Harold A. Delp, Robert 


Gottsleben, James Baker, as well as Mrs. Miriam Tomasso and Jeanne 
McCloskey, former members of The Training School staff, were in the 
cast of Thornton Wilder’s play “Our Town,” presented by the Vineland 
Little Theatre organization during the week of May 9. 





Serving on the Friday morning panel, May 20, of the state con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children held in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Harold A. Delp discussed “A Program of Physical 
and Vocational Rehabilitation for the Mentally Retarded.” The state- 
wide convention was well attended, with delegates from all sections of 
Pennsylvania and guests from a number of neighboring states. Dr. 
Samuel D. Regester, of Cameron County, is president. 

Dr. Mortimer Garrison, Jr., chief psychologist. and Dr. Harold A. 
Delp, coordinator of educational activities, are officially listed by the 
State Board of Education of New Jersey as psychological examiners of 
mentally retarded children and are “granted authority to administer 
procedures of diagnosis and classification in accordance with the stand- 
ards, rules and regulations prescribed by the Commissioner of Edu- 


cation.” 5 aan 


Two hundred fancy chickens, representing ten different show 
breeds, purchased partly by the school and partly by the youngsters 
through the 4-H Club organization of Atlantic County, are beginning to 
arrive here as they are hatched. They are bringing a broad new interest 
to the children, who are already learning the names and identification 
features of these rare breeds. Remy P. Krebs, housefather of Mills 
Cottage, will be the 4-H leader of this special poultry division. 


Two pure-bred lambs, approximately six months old, have been 
presented to the school by Parents, Inc. Purchased through the 4-H Club 
organization of Atlantic County and registered under the school’s name, 
the lambs will form a nucleus of a pure-bred herd. Two young Toggen- 
burg goats, a gift from the Guy Bible Fund, have joined Adonis the 
Donkey as part of the daily Training School scene. Pens for the hous- 


ing of the popular newcomers, with nursery rhyme themes carried out 
in the construction, will be built in the fenced-in area at the rear of the 


school building. 
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SPECIAL SUMMER PROGRAM 
OPENS ON MONDAY, JUNE 20 


Featuring expanded recreation and camp activities as well as reme- 





dial academic work and speech therapy, a special 11-weeks summer 
program, opened at The Training School, Vineland, on Monday, June 
20. Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the school, said today that a number 
of additional children, not regularly registered at Vineland, have been 
enrolled by their parents for this summer session. 


Organized by Superintendent Daniel F. Graham, with the assistance 
e } I 
of Clifford P. Lockyer and others of ihe staff. the program is called 


“An Eleven-Week Adventure in Happiness.” 


Several additional instructors have been engaged for the summer. 
David Rosen of the Vineland Public Schools, is recreational coordina- 
tor. Jay Rothberg, of Philadelphia, a special education major at Penn 
State University. helps supervise camping activities. Chick Mazzola of 
Vineland assists with the athletic and health programs. Charlotte Neib 
of Vineland, a graduate of Glassboro Teachers College, teaches arts and 
crafts. William FE. Hann, Jr., of Glassboro, a student of the college there, 
teaches swimming and water safety. Mr. and Mrs. C. Frederick Hor- 
bach of Audubon, N. J., are instructors in nature study and gardening. 
Mr. Horbach is student minister at Logan Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Audubon; his wife is a recent graduate of Glassboro. Mary 
Ann Martz, who has been a teacher in the regular school program, has 
charge of music, choral singing, and rhythm band. Dr. Harold A. Delp, 
Mrs. Alice M. Nash, Dr. Bernard B. Schlanger, Robert Gottsleben, John 
H. Stahl, Mary Mosser, Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy. Hugh Kelly, Mrs. 
Walter Gregg, Gertrude Niebuhr, Nellie Starkey and a number of house 
parents from the school’s year-round staff are helping to direct the 
many and varied activities. 


Play activities and group therapy include swimming, fishing, sight- 
seeing trips, picnics, camp-outs, gardening, nature study, story-telling, 
folk dancing, pet shows, doll shows, school circus, movies, and a varied 


program of games and contests. Musical opportunities include rhythm 


and kazoo bands. singing games, musical games, and campfire songfests. 
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